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Egyptian Ministers were to have seats, but also representatives of
the large foreign communities, chosen by special electorates, to
voice their commercial, financial, and professional interests. . . .
The opinion of the Senate was to prevail in all matters of essential
policy . . . clearly with a view to securing the passage of whatever
the British government might consider necessary for the main-
tenance of their controlling authority/1
In this atmosphere of discontent it is not surprising that, as the
war drew to an end, Zaghlul was able to recruit strong support for
his campaign to bring about a radical change in the political status
of Egypt. Two days after the Armistice he headed a delegation
(Wafd) to the High Commissioner, informing him 'on behalf of
the whole Egyptian people' of the desire for complete inde-
pendence, and requesting permission to go to Europe to lay
Egypt's case before the Peace Conference. The Egyptian Prime
Minister then asked permission for a ministerial delegation to go
to London, which the High Commissioner urged the Foreign
Office to receive; but Lord Curzon, the acting Foreign Secretary,
refused, feeling that it would raise hopes in Egypt which it would
be impossible to satisfy, especially as the government was preoccu-
pied with the greater problems of the settlement of Europe and
would prefer to postpone consideration of the Egyptian question
until the pressure of more urgent business was relieved. To the
Egyptian nationalists, however, their case was the most urgent
matter in the world. They saw Syrians, Arabs, and even Cypriots
sending delegations to the Conference, and interpreted the Foreign
Office refusal as proof that Britain intended to impose her own solu-
tion by force. Zaghlul began a nation-wide campaign for inde-
pendence. The Foreign Office then reversed its decision and agreed
to receive the ministerial delegation; but ZaghluFs campaign had
already gathered so much momentum that the Egyptian Prime
Minister now insisted that Zaghlul should be included in the dele-
gation and share its responsibility; otherwise he knew well that
whatever the delegation achieved in London would be repudiated
by the nationalists at home. But Lord Curzon was not prepared to
accept Zaghlul; as late as 24 February 1919 he continued to receive
optimistic reports from the Residency in Cairo: 'The agitation
which the Nationalist leaders have organized is dying out, or is at
any rate quiescent in the country at large----Zaghlul is trusted by
1Chirol, op. cit., 145f.